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LION AND SERPENT 



BRENDA PUTNAM 



SCULPTURE AND MURAL DECORATION* 



BY EUGEN NEUHAUS 



THE best compliment that can be paid 
to the Exposition sculpture is that it 
is not evident at first and that one becomes 
aware of it only in the course of studying 
the architecture. I do not think that, 
with the exception of the Column of Prog- 
ress and the groups of the Nations of the 
East and of the West, the Exposition has 
produced, through its very unusual and 
novel opportunities, any great work, or 
presented any new talent heretofore not 
recognized; but it will most certainly stand 
a critical examination and a comparison 
with other Exposition sculpture. 

In one respect our Exposition must 
immediately claim originality — that is, in 
the elimination of the glaring white, with 
its many ugly and distracting reflected 
lights, insisted upon for years, in practically 
all the great Expositions of the past. This 



*A more complete treatment of this subject is to be 
found in a volume by the same author, entitled " The 
Art of the Exposition," published by Paul Elder & Co., 
from which this article is taken with permission. 



absence of white is surely a very novel and 
very helpful feature, from an artistic point 
of view. The travertine staff material 
used, with its innumerable fine accidental 
effects, so reminiscent of the tone and the 
weatherbeaten qualities of really old sur- 
faces, is an asset that the sculptors among 
all the collaborating artists gratefully 
acknowledge. 

It is evident that there has been a very 
happy and close cooperation between the 
architect and the sculptor — a desirable 
condition that, unfortunately, - does not 
always exist. Architects will sometimes 
not allow the sculptor to give full expression 
to his ideas, will put unwarranted restric- 
tions upon him, and the result is very poor. 

I had the pleasure of seeing much of the 
sculpture grow from the sketch to the 
finished full-scale work, and the kindli- 
ness and the vigorous personality of Mr. 
Stirling Calder added much charm and 
interest to this experience. Mr. Calder 
has been the director of the department of 
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FOUNTAIN 
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sculpture, and the inspiration of his own 
work penetrates that of all his fellow- 
artists. Among them are many special- 
ists, such as Frederick Roth, for instance, 
as a modeler of animals, who shows in 
the very fine figure of "The Alaskan" 
in the Nations of the West that he is not 



afraid nor unable to model human figures. 
Practically all of the animals in the grounds 
show the hand of Roth. 

Like Roth, Leo Lentelli did a good share 
of the task. His work is characterized 
by much animation and spirit, but well 
balanced, wherever necessary, by a feeling 
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of wise restraint. I remember with much 
horror some of the sculptural atrocities 
of former Expositions that seemed to jump 
off pedestals they were intended to inhabit 
for a much longer period than they were 
apparently willing. 

Calder's work, no matter how animated, 
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no matter how full of action, is always 
reposeful. His "Fountain of Energy" 
gives a good idea of what I mean. It is 
the first piece of detached sculpture that 
greets the Exposition visitor. Its position 
at the main gate, in the South Gardens, 
in front of the Tower of Jewels, is the most 
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prominent place the Exposition offers. It 
is worthy of its maker's talent. Its main 
quality is a very fine, stimulating ex- 
pression of joyousness that puts the visitor 
at once in a festive mood. The Fountain 
of Energy is a symbol of the vigor and 
daring of our mighty nation, which carried 
to a successful ending a gigantic task 
abandoned by another great republic. 

There are four equestrian statues in 
different places on the north side of the 
Avenue of Palms. Two are in front of 
the Tower of Jewels, "Cortez," by Charles 
Niehaus, and "Pizzaro," by Charles Carey 
Ramsey. The third is in front of the 
Court of Flowers, and the last at the 
entrance to the Court of Palms. The two 
latter, Solon Borglum's "Pioneer," and 
Charles Fraser's "The End of the Trail," 
belong as much together as the two rela- 
tively conventional Spanish conquerors 
guarding the entrance to the Court of 
the Universe. 

The Tower of Jewels, with its lofty arch 
and suggestion of hidden things behind it, 
encourages the spirit of investigation. On 
entering this great arch, one is suddenly 
attracted by the pleasing sound of two 
fountains, sheltered in the secluded abut- 
ting walls of the great tower. Minor 
arches, piercing the base of the tower 
west and east, open up a view toward 
these sheltered niches, harboring on the 
right the "Fountain of Youth," by Mrs. 
Edith Burroughs, very naive in feeling, 
very charming in the graceful modeling, 
and the "Fountain of Eldorado" at the left, 
by Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, which is 
of the intellectual, dramatic kind. 

Passing through the Tower of Jewels 
into the Court of the Universe one's 
attention is attracted to a number of 
pieces of detached statuary. The most 
important among them is "The Four 
Elements," by Robert Aitken. We all 
remember Aitken as the very promising 
young man who left us before the fire to 
make a career in the East, after having 
exhausted all local possibilities. His fig- 
ures of the Four Elements are typical of 
his temperament and he acknowledges in 
them his indebtedness to Michael Angelo 
without being in the least imitative. 

Paul Manship has contributed two 
groups at the head of the east and west 



steps leading to the sunken gardens, each 
group consisting of two figures, one repre- 
senting Festivity, the other Art and Music. 
Manship deserves to be better represented 
in the Exposition than by these two 
groups alone. 

It is rather a flight from those Man- 
ship figures to the colossal groups of 
the Nations of the East and of the West, 
but one is irresistibly drawn to these 
wonderfully effective compositions. Their 
location makes them the most prominent 
groups in the Exposition ensemble. 

The harmonious cooperation of Calder, 
Roth, and Lentelli has resulted in the 
creation of a modern substitute for the 
old Roman quadriga, which so generally 
crowns triumphal arches. Both groups 
are so skillfully composed as to have a 
similar silhouette against the blue sky, 
but individually considered they are full 
of a great variety of detail. It was an 
accomplishment to balance the huge bulk 
of an elephant by a prairie schooner on 
the opposite side of the court. Consider- 
ing the almost painful simplicity of the 
costumes and general detail of the western 
nations as contrasted with the elaborately 
decorative accessories, trappings, and tinsel 
of the Orient, it was no small task to pro- 
duce a feeling of balance between these 
two foreign motives. But what it lacked 
in that regard was made up by allegorical 
figures, like those on top of the prairie 
schooner, used not so much to express 
an idea as to fill out the space occupied 
by the nowdah on the other side. There 
is a great deal of fine modeling in the 
individual figures on horse and camel- 
back and on foot. 

In either one of the two groups much 
has been lost in the great height of the 
arches. Figures like "The Alaskan," "The 
Trapper," and "The Indian," for instance, 
are particularly fine and they would be very 
effective by themselves. "The Mother of 
Tomorrow," in the Nations of the West 
is a beautifully simple piece of sculpture. 

It is popularly conceded that these 
two groups are magnificently daring con- 
ceptions, richly worked out. They are 
probably the largest groups of the kind 
ever made, the dimensions of the base 
being fifty-two by thirty-eight feet, and 
the height forty-two feet. 
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Looking seaward from the Court of 
the Universe the Column of Progress com- 
mands attention, crowned by the "Ad- 
venturous Bowman" and decorated at 
the base with a frieze symbolizing achieve- 
ment, or progress. The very fine symbol- 
ism in this column deserves to be studied. 

It is the first column in the world, so 
far as I know, the design of which was 
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inspired by a purely imaginative motive, 
and the first sculpture column at any 
Exposition. It must be considered the 
most splendid expression of sculpture 
and architectural art in the Exposition. 
Mr. Calder may justly feel proud of this 
great idea and Mr. Hermon MacNeil 
has added new laurels to his 
many accomplishments in the free 
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modeling of the very daring group on top. 
The column itself is decorated with the 
spiral ascending motive of the Ship of 
Life, while at the base Isidore Konti ex- 
presses the striving for achievement in 
four well-modeled panels of huge scale, 
representing human life in its progressive 
stages, showing men and women in atti- 
tudes of hope and despair, of strength 



and weakness, in the never-ending task 
of trying to realize human destiny. 

The Court of the Four Seasons harbors 
four groups of Piccirilli, representing the 
seasons in the conventional way, dividing 
the year into four distinct parts — spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. 

I think that Albert Jaeger, with his two 
single figures on top of the two columns 
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flanking the Orchestral Niche, actually 
represents our own two seasons much 
more successfully than does Piccirilli. 
Jaeger's "Rain and Sunshine" should 
be used to name the court property — "The 
Court of the Two Seasons/' as we know 
them in California — the dry season, the 
season of harvest; and the wet season, the 
one of recuperation. 

Jaeger has contributed also the figure 
of "Nature" on top of the music niche 
and the capital bulls on the pylons toward 
the north of the court. These terra cotta 
bulls are surely worthy of the adjective 
derived from them. Their relative size 
is very good, and to see them in the rich- 
ness of their color against the upper regions 
of a dark blue sky is very effective. 

Directly north of the Court of the Four 
Seasons stands Miss Beatrice Evelyn 
Longman's "Fountain of Ceres," originally 
planned for the center of the court, but 
very effective all by itself between the 
dignified colonnades of the avenue. 

In the Court of Abundance a riot of 
interesting architectural sculptural details 
invites the attention of the visitor. Be- 
ginning with the lower animal forms, 
such as crabs or crayfish, say, the entire 
evolution of Nature has been symbolized, 
reaching its climax in the tower, where 
the scheme is continued in several groups 
in Weinert's best style. The lowest of 
these groups shows the Primitive Age, 
followed above by the Middle Ages and 
Modernity. The great charm of this finest 
of all the towers in the Exposition is its 
wonderful rhythmic feeling. The graceful 
flow of line from the base toward the top 
is never interrupted, in spite of the many 
sculptural adornments used on all sides. 
In front of the tower are two very ornate 
illuminating shafts, showing Leo Lentelli's 
diabolical cleverness in making ornament 
out of human figures. Leo Lentelli's style 
is particularly well adapted to Mullgardt's 
Court of Abundance. Its carefree, subtle 
quality, full of animation, presenting new 
motives at every turn, is most helpful in 
the general spirit of festivity which char- 
acterizes this most interesting of all the 
courts. 

Aitken's "Fountain of Life" in the center 
of the court is totally different. Full of 
intellectual suggestion, it is almost be- 



wildering in the story-telling quality of 
its many details. It is situated in the 
center of a basin a hundred and fifty feet 
long by sixty-five feet wide, and rises 
directly from the water. 

On the south of the Court of Abundance, 
in the Court of Flowers, Edgar Walter's 
Fountain has been placed. "Beauty and 
the Beast" have been combined in con- 
trasting fashion, with much effect, by 
associating the youthful charms of a 
graceful maid with the angular ugliness of 
a dragon, who seems to feel honored by 
having been selected as the resting-place 
of a creature from outside his realm. 

The immediate vicinity of the Lagoon 
remains still to be investigated in regard 
to sculptural adornments. The dozen or 
so niches in the west front of the main 
building present a repetition of two indi- 
vidual groups by Charles Harley, of New 
York, of decidedly archaeological char- 
acter— "The Triumph of the Field" and 
"Abundance." Their setting is most at- 
tractive, amongst groups of trees and 
shrubs. 

Maybeck's Palace of Fine Arts is so 
overwhelming in its architectural effects 
that one seldom feels like doing justice 
to the fine sculptural detail everywhere in 
this building. Ralph Stackpole's interest- 
ing "Shrine of Inspiration" is the most 
charming bit of sculpture, more detached in 
its effect than most of the other motives. 
Bruno Zimm's eight fine friezes, showing 
the development and influences of the arts 
in a very severe, almost archaic style of 
modeling, add a fine note to the dome, and 
Ulric Ellerhusen's equally architectonic 
friezes are in good style and in thorough 
harmony with the great classic palace. 

It is, of course, not possible to name all 
of the many pieces of architectural sculp- 
ture used at the Exposition. The general 
effect one receives is that it represents the 
best that is possible in Exposition sculpture 
today. It gives evidence of the increasing 
development of the qualities of design, as 
contrasted with the so much looser work 
of former Expositions. 

Mural Decorations 

In connection with the color scheme, 
the mural decorations invite attention at 
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many places. The outdoor character of 
the Exposition has given unusual locations 
to some of these decorations. There are 
in all some thirty. Mr. Guerin, as the 
director of color, had full charge of their 
production, and all of them were painted 
by men he trusted personally as regards 
their ability to execute and to finish on 
time. That his choice fell largely on 
eastern men was only too natural. 

The dome of the Fine Arts Palace fell 
to Mr. Robert Reid's share. This shows 
eight panels of irregular shape. The birth 
of European Art is symbolized in the first 
panel; the birth of Oriental Art in the 
second panel; the third panel represents 
the Ideals in Art, classic beauty, religion, 
heroism, etc.; the fourth panel represents 
the inspiration of all Art, music, painting, 
architecture, poetry, and sculpture. Four 
smaller single panels symbolize the four 
golds of California; the people, the citrus 
fruits, the metallic gold, and the golden 
wheat. 

The Court of the Four Seasons offers a 
decorative scheme of eight panels above 
the doorways in the colonnades and two 
large panels in the orchestral niche on the 
south. All of these ten paintings were 
done by Milton Bancroft, one of the 
younger of the eastern decorator-painters. 

It is only a few steps from the Court of 



the Four Seasons into the Court of Palms. 
In entering through the orchestral niche 
one passes directly underneath the lunette 
which holds the very decorative canvas by 
Arthur Mathews, an acknowledged leader 
in the art of California. His "Victorious 
Spirit," is a rich and noble composition. 
There are, nearby, lunettes by Childe 
Hassam and Charles Hallowell, neither of 
which seems in comparison quite so ef- 
fective and satisfactory. 

In the great arch of the Tower of Jewels 
the most elaborate decorations of Mr. 
William Leftwich Dodge, of New York, 
command attention first of all, by their 
fine and lively colors. These enormous 
canvases, sixteen by ninety-six feet in 
dimensions, are triptychs, and represent 
"The Atlantic and the Pacific," flanked 
by "The Purchase" and "The Discovery," 
and "The Gateway of all Nations" between 
"Labor Crowned" and "The Achieve- 
ment." 

In the two triumphal arches of the 
Nations of the East and the West, Frank 
Vincent DuMond and Edward Simmons, 
respectively, contribute to the scheme of 
decoration. In the western arch, DuMond 
painted a continuous frieze of the march of 
civilization towards the great West. In 
the eastern arch, Edward Simmons presents 
two very charming compositions, full of 
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great refinement and delicacy. The one 
to the left, as seen from the Court of the 
Universe, tells of the dreams which led 
to the exploring and exploiting of the great 
West; the one in the right, typifies the 
westward trend of War, Commerce, Con- 
quest, Imagination, and Religion from all 
corners of the earth. 

It seems hardly possible to do adequate 
justice to the very unusual genius of Frank 
Brangwyn, who charms thousands of 
Exposition visitors with his eight panels, 
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representing the Four Elements, in the 
Court of Abundance. Brangwyn's pic- 
tures have one great advantage over all of 
the others, which lies in their accessible 
location, well controlled by daylight. All 
the other decorations seem to me to be 
situated too high above the ground. 
Brangwyn's have no such disadvantage to 
contend with. These canvases are a veri- 
table riot of color, and are full of animation 
and life. They are almost dynamic. 
There seems to be something going on in 




THE BIRTH OF ORIENTAL ART 

all of them, all the time, and one hardly 
knows whether it is the composition, the 
color, or the subject, or all four, which 
gives them this very pronounced feeling 
of animation. In the panel in the north- 
west corner, Nature is represented, in all 
the fecundity of the earth. Only in our 
wildest dreams, and only in the advertise- 
ments of California farm lands and or- 
chards, do such grapes, pumpkins, pears, 
and apples exist. The picture to the left 
shows the grape-treaders, in the old- 



ROBERT REID 

fashioned and unhygienic practice of 
crushing grapes by dancing on them in 
enormous vats. Others are seen gathering 
and delivering more grapes. "Fire," rep- 
resented as the primitive fire and as in- 
dustrial fire, in two pictures, continues the 
scheme. "Water" is unusually graceful 
and delicate in its vertical arrangement of 
trees and the curve of the fountain stream, 
coming from the side of a hill. Women, 
children, and men have congregated, tak- 
ing their turn in filling all sorts of vessels, 
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THE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE 

some carried on their heads, some in their 
arms. The last of the four, "Air," repre- 
sents this element in two totally different 
ways; one gives the more tender, gentle 
movement of this element, in the suggestion 
of the scene of bowmen screened by trees, 
moving toward their prospective prey, 
while the other very bold composition is of 
a windmill turned away from the destruc- 



CHARLES HOLLOWAY 

tive power of an impending wind-storm. 
In the foreground people are rushed along 
by gusts of wind, while children, unaware 
of the impending storm, are flying kites. 
The masterful and varied treatment of 
these eight canvases show Brangwyn as 
the great painter he is known to be. We 
should rejoice to have such excellent ex- 
amples of his brush permanently with us. 



ARTS AND CRAFTS AT THE PANAMA- 

PACIFIC 



BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 



ONE of the most deeply interesting 
exhibits at San Francisco is that of 
the work in arts and crafts accomplished 
by students of our public and private 
schools, from the elementary grades to 
the university. It is housed in the Edu- 
cation building, but it stems from the 
Palace of Fine Arts. For it is rooted in 
idealism, and it displays the nerve cells 
and branches, so to speak, whereby the 
spiritual forces of creative art are trans- 
mitted and distributed throughout the 
body of the commonwealth. It proves 
that American art is not a sterile and iso- 
lated concern for a few enthusiasts and 
dreamers. It is closely related with our 
quotidian life and concerns. It shows that 
throughout our vast dominions thousands 
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of childish or youthful spirits are being 
competently trained to practice the gospel 
of beauty. The inspirations of the seers 
and the creators are being impressed upon 
these plastic and eager intelligences, to- 
gether with ability to apply them to the 
making and arranging of the things which 
enter into ordinary human life much more 
persistently and powerfully than, for 
example, easel paintings and statuary. 
And because of this, our American homes — 
furniture, utensils, dress, tools and other 
appliances; from the very toys in the hands 
of our children to the most exotic and 
unique objects of virtu — will become ever 
more tasteful, ever more desirable and 
worthy for the enactment of the great 
affairs of American family life — that es- 



